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Latin Inscriptions in the Great Seal 

The device on the great seal of the United States, 
which is now pictured on our one-dollar bills, con- 
tains three Latin inscriptions which express with 
precision and beauty three fundamental conceptions 
in the minds of the founders of our Federal Union. 

The most basic of these conceptions was that thir- 
teen sovereign and independent states were volun- 
tarily entering into union to promote their common 
interests in peace and in war. This is the dominant 
theme of the whole device. 

On the front (obverse) of the seal, this is repre- 
sented by a new constellation of thirteen stars an- 
pearing in the sky, by the thirteen bars on the es- 
cutcheon of the shield which support above them “a 
solid, compact entire” (the United States), by thir- 
teen arrows borne in the left talon of the eagle, and 
by the words E pluribus unum (in thirteen letters), 
borne on a scroll in the beak of the eagle. The latest 
die cut for the seal shows also thirteen leaves on the 
olive branch in the right talon of the eagle. This is 
not true of the earlier dies used, was not required in 
the description of the device as adopted, and is not 
particularly appropriate. 


E Pluribus Unum 


On the reverse of the seal this conception is again 
represented by an unfinished pyramid in which thir- 
teen courses of stone have been laid. The words 
e pluribus unum in thirteen letters, express the con- 
ception perfectly. They constitute now probably the 
most widely understood Latin phrase among our 
citizens who have not had Latin in school. They were 
apparently not taken from any occurrence of the 
phrase in Latin literature. Preble’ may »e right in 
approving a suggestion that the words were taken 
from their use as a motto on the title-page of ; “The 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, <which> had a popular cir- 
culation in the colonies.’”” 


Annuit Coe ptis 

There was a widespread feeling among the colo- 
nists, now so near to victory in their struggle for 
freedom, that their success had been directly fostered 
by God. On the obverse of the seal this idea is sug- 
gested by the glory which encircles the new constella- 
tion of stars in the sky; on the reverse side a similar 
glory surrounds the watchful, all-seeing eye of Provi- 
idence which is placed above the unfinished pyra- 
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mid, and above the eye are inscribed the words 
Annuit coeptis, “he has prospered our undertakings.” 
These words occur in Vergil’s Aeneis (9.625) and 
Georgica (1.40), as a prayer, adnue coeptis. For the 
seal, they are changed to a statement to give the 
motto thirteen letters. The device for the seal was 
adopted June 20, 1782. The sorely tried statesmen 
of the Congress found much that was parallel to the 
experience of the colonists in Vergil’s Aeneis, who 
had suffered so many hardships in making a home 
for their race and establishing the worship of their 
gods in a strange and inhospitable land. They knew 
their Vergil well, and loved him. 


Novus Ordo Seclorum 


A third deeply seated hope and belief of the gen- 
eration that made the Declaration of Independence 
and was organizing a federal union was that it was 
setting up a new kind of democratic government 
under which a better way of life would be made 
possible for free men, an institution that would en- 
dure and develop strength as the years passed. “The 
pyramid signifies strength and duration,” wrote the 
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designer of the seal. Beneath the pyramid were 
placed the words Novus ordo seclorum, “words that 
signify the beginning of a new American Era,” from 
the date MDCCLXXVI inscribed on the bottom layer 
of the stones of the pyramid. In England, official 
documents of the government had been dated as of a 
certain year of our Lord and of a certain year of 
the reign of the sovereign. The new American gov- 
ernment began to date official action as of a certain 
year of our Lord and of a certain year of the sover- 
eignty and independence of the United States, a 
practice that is still followed in Washington and in 
various non-governmental formal documents, such 
as academic degrees. 

The designers of the seal found in Vergil, Eclogae 
(4.5), the words: Magnus ab integro saeclorum 
nascitur ordo, expressing the hopes aroused at the 
birth of the babe of destiny. The desired meaning 
was here, but the line was too long for inscription 
on the seal. Without loss of meaning, it was skil- 
fully compressed into an inscription of suitable 
length. 

When the new government under the Constitution 
was set up under Washington in 1789, the old seal 
was adopted by law as the official seal of the new 
government. It should perhaps be added that no die 
has ever been cut for the reverse side of the seal: 
only the obverse side has been used. As originally 
planned the seal was to be employed as a pendant. 
The two sides were to be stamped on a disc of wax, 
which would then be encased and attached to any 
document needing it. 

Selatie Edgar Stout 
Indiana University 
NOTES 

1 George Henry Preble, History and Origin of the Ameri- 
can Flag (Philadelphia 1917) II 694. Cf. also Gaillard Hunt, 
The History of the Seal of the United States (Washington 
1909). 2 But cf. M. E. Deutsch, “E Pluribus Unum,” CJ 18 
(1923) 387-407, who believes that the motto in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine is inspired ultimately by Hor. Epist. 2.2.212, 
Quid te exempta levat spinis de pluribus una, as slightly 


modified in the Spectator (August 20, 1711) to the reading 
e pluribus una. 





Lesbos, in the seventh century B.C., was a place 
where every charm of nature and of art coexisted 
with a large measure of Asiatic opulence. The 
ruling class was a high-spirited aristocracy, chival- 
rous and warlike, but also luxurious, and peculiarly 
appreciative of natural loveliness in every form.— 
Jebb. 





Non fa scienza/Senza lo ritinere, avere inteso— 
To have understood but retained not maketh not 
knowledge.—Dante, Paradiso 5.41-42. 





The art of the writer is to expose his ideas—not 
his words, and to conceal his art—not his meaning. 
—J.M. Goode. 
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The Great Altar at Pergamum 

In his book on the wonders of the ancient world, 
Ampelius writes, “In Pergamum stands a great 
marble altar. It is forty feet high and contains a 
gigantomachy.”' From this account we learn that 
Pergamum, capital city of the Attalid kingdom in 
Greek Asia Minor, possessed a colossal altar which 
the ancients considered to be one of the wonders of 
the world. The next notice concerning this altar is 
again of great significance: Saint John the Evan- 
gelist writes, in his Apocalynse, to the Church of 
Pergamum “where the throne of Satan is.”* After 
this, no more is heard of the altar for a millennium 
and a half. 

In the seventies of the last century, Carl Humann, 
a German engineer in the construction service of the 
Turkish Sultan, hit upon fragments of the altar built 
into a Byzantine fortification-wall hastily erected at 
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Figure 1—Plan of the Great Altar 


the end of the tenth century to hold off the advancing 
Moslem. Bitter necessity had forced the altar’s dis- 
mantling. Humann’s telegram to Wilhelm II elec- 
trified the scholarly world of the day. His message: 
“T have discovered a new era in the history of art.” 
This boast was justified: scholars even today refer 
to Hellenistic art as pre-Pergamene or post-Per- 
gamene. 

Humann’s discovery led to the recovery of exten- 
sive remains from the altar and to their subsequent 
transportation to Berlin, where a special museum 
was built to house them. The altar was carefully 
reconstructed and soon became a mecca for archae- 
ologists. In 1945, it was dismantled once more, this 
time by the Russians, who threw its precious slabs 
on flatcars bound for an unknown destination. Their 
whereabouts have not been determined since. Many 
questions remain to be solved by scholars of future 
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generations, who, it is hoped, will once again be able 
to work in the presence of their material. 


Reconstruction of the Altar 

The altar proper is not preserved, but it must have 
resembled the usual monumental altar, possibly with- 
out steps; it would have been placed approximately 
in the center of a spacious platform. It was in the 
creation of an imposing supporting structure that 
the glory and the originality of this monument lay: 
this structure consisted of a square podium sur- 
mounted by an Ionic colonnade on three sides, and 
having a flight of wide steps on the fourth (figure 
1).° This form arises from a synthesis of two inde- 
pendent architectural traditions. The tradition of its 
ground plan (colossal, quadratic, stepped) was from 
the beginning associated with altars. As shown by 
Yavis, colossal stepped altars of quite similar shape 
were an integral part of archaic Greek architecture, 
and probably represent a survival of a very ancient 
type known from the rock-cut throne of interior Asia 
Minor.* 

The tradition of the altar’s elevation (figure 2) 
presents greater difficulties. It seems to have been 
usual in the Jonic grave monument or heroum (fig- 
ure 3). However, grave monument and sacrificial 
altar are definitely distinguished in form, and up to 
this time (Pergamum altar, circa 180 B. C.) there 
appeared no acceptable example of any simple monu- 
ment combining elements from these disparate 
forms. The manner in which these two independent 
traditions coalesced in the altar at Pergamum is not 
entirely clear, but the following procedure seems 
plausible. 
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Figure 3—Heroum at Belevi 
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Figure 2—Reconstruction of the Great Altar 


A partial explanation of the form of the altar 
may lie in the fact that political considerations at 
Pergamum made it necessary to glorify the civic and 
religious center of the small city-state: the high 
podium served to make the altar, situated as it was 
on a lofty elevation, visible to foreign visitors as 
they approached along the plain to partake in the 
famous biennial festival of Athena Nikephoros. 

Another fact is even more important: the Attalids 
of Pergamum were proud of their descent from the 
legendary son of Heracles and Auge, Telephus, who 
was said to be buried somewhere at Pergamum. We 
know from Pausanias that Telephus had his own 
cult at Pergamum, not dissimilar to that of Pelops 
at Olympia, and that he received sacrifice... What 
would be the obvious place for such sacrifice? Liter- 
ary evidence is of little help in solving this question. 
Pausanias states only that sacrificers to Telephus 
could not enter the precinct of Asclepius until they 
had undergone purification. This remark by itself 
could mean that the sacrifices took place elsewhere 
than at the Great Altar. On the other hand, we have 
two other clues which suggest that Telephus was 
closely connected with the Altar: the first clue is 
that architecturally the Great Altar bears a strong 
resemblance to sepulchral monuments, and this re- 
semblance could not have been accidental. If, now, 
we seek a tenant for this quasi-sepulchral structure, 
we shall find that no one would be more appropriate 
than Telephus. 
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Telephus in the Great Altar 


The second clue seems to substantiate this sugges- 
tion: the altar proper of the Great Altar is sur- 
rounded by a so-called “‘small frieze” or ““Telephus 
frieze’, which consisted of ninety-two finely carved 
marble slabs, of which roughly a third have survived 
in badly multilated condition. They deal with the 
life of Telephus and Auge, and have been related 
stylistically to grave stelae of the classical period 
excavated nearby. It is not likely that this style had 
completely lost its funerary meaning. Telephus, it 
must be remembered, was the son of Heracles and 
thus the grandson of Zeus. All Hellenistic kings 
liked to trace their parentage to Zeus. Zeus and 
Athena play leading roles on the great outer frieze 
of the altar: Zeus via Telephus and Heracles as the 
ancestor of the Attalids, Athena as the champion of 
the Heraclidae, and thus as the logical protectress 
of the Attalid city. 
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Figure 4—Foundations of the Great Altar 


If our conjectures are valid, the altar may be 
understood as combining the functions of a herowm 
associated with a hero-ancestor cult and of an altar 
to divinities closely related to this cult. This com- 
bination is in fact not at all incongruous, since heroes 
partook of the nature of gods and regularly received 
sacrifices. In the case of many late tombstones from 
Asia Minor, the form actually becomes that of cylin- 
drical monolithic altars. Whether the synthesis of 
sepulchral and sacrificial architecture was late and 
intentional as here suggested, or the earlier product 
of an evolution, remains to be proven. 

Herbert Hoffman 
Harvard University 
NOTES 

1 Lib. Mem. 8. 2 2.13. It is interesting to note that the 
early Christian inhabitants of Pergamum defaced this “throne 
of Satan”—perhaps instigated by the apocalyptic book. The 
excavators of Priene in lower Asia Minor found the symbols 
of Christ scratched into the remains of the famous altar of 
Athena Polias. The sculptured friezes of this altar had been 


completely demolished. 3 Figures 1 and 2 are taken from the 
Altertiimer von Pergamon (Berlin 1885—). Figure 3, the 
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British Production of Antigone in Greek 

British lovers of Sophocles, of whom there evi- 
dently are many, flocked recently to Bradfield College 
for a presentation of the Antigone in the original 
Greek. Bradfield College is a famous public school 
near Reading, halfway between London and Oxford. 
The college has specialized in producing Greek plays 
for the past sixty years. American students and 
teachers may be surprised to know that Bradfield is 
the only institution in England that does produce 
Greek plays with any kind of regularity. 

The first Greek play so presented was in 1882, 
when Alcestis was performed in Hall, two years 
after Dr. H. B. Gray became Headmaster. It was 
apparently this performance that put into Gray’s 
head the idea of a model theatre which was to be a 
miniature of that at Epidaurus. Early in February, 
1890, the work was begun, in a disused chalk-pit that 
Gray had acquired two years earlier. The theatre 
was completed early in June, and on June 24 
Antigone was performed before an audience of a 
thousand people. In 1898 the theater was enlarged 
to seat about 1500, and today with six performances 
some 9000 people see the production. There is no 
difficulty at all in disposing of the tickets, sold at the 
reasonable price of six shillings or about eighty- 
five cents. 

In 1892, Agamemnon was performed, and in 1895 
Alcestis. These two plays, with Antigone, became 
established as the Bradfield cycle, and no change 
was made until 1928, when Rhesus took the place 
of Alcestis. In 1937, when the turn of Alcestis came 
again, it was again passed over in favor of Oedipus 
Rex, and now in 1952 Alcestis has been rejected a 
third time. The plays have been produced rather 
regularly every three years, with gaps occasioned by 
the two World Wars. 


Plays Since 1890 


The following is a complete list of Greek plays per- 
formed in the theater since 1890: 1890, Antigone; 
1892, Agamemnon; 1895, Alcestis; 1898, Antigone; 
1900, Agamemnon; 1904, Alcestis; 1907, Antigone; 
1911, Agamemnon; 1914, Alcestis; 1922, Antigone; 
1925, Agamemnon; 1928, Rhesus; 1931, Antiaone; 
1934, Agamemnon; 1937, Oedipus Rex; 1949; Aga- 
memnon; 1952, Antigone. 

The setting of the theater is a natural one. It is 
built into the side of a hill not far from the college, 
which itself is definitely out in the country. Seat 
designation on the tickets is in Greek, just giving 
enough illusion that it was one’s mother tongue. The 
present writer sat in Keoxis vB’, Baboov 5. The 





heroum at Belevi, is a reconstruction by Theuer, in JOAI 29 
(1934) 108. Figure 4, a photograph from the Athena temple 
terrace, was taken by the author in 1952. 4 Constantine G. 
Yavis, Greek Altars (Saint Louis 1949) 118-127. 5 5.13.3. 
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play was performed six times, three times in the 
evening, June 14, 20, and 21 (Saturday, Friday, and 
Saturday), and three times as a matinee perform- 
ance: Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 17, 
18, and 19, at 3:00 o’clock. The evening performance 
began at 7:45 and concluded very effectively a little 
over two hours later just as it was getting dark, 
since it is light in England in June until 10:00 P. M. 
Normally copies of the text of the play to be pre- 
sented, with parallel translation, are on sale in the 
theatre. This year for some reason they were not 
available; instead, the English translation of E. F. 
Watling in the Penquin Series was to be had. 


Aims in the Plays 

Since 1925, Cecil Bellamy has been the director of 
the plays at Bradfield, having come from Oxford at 
that time. The early productions, before the arrival 
of Bellamy, had aimed at a performance as close as 
possible, not only in spirit but in detail, to what was 
known of the production in fifth century Athens. 
Masks and buskins, however, have never been used. 
None the less the aim was historical exactness rather 
than the entertainment of a modern audience igno- 
rant of Greek. 

With the advent of Bellamy the emphasis has in- 
creasingly changed. Acting, décor, lighting, music, 
and movement have all been subject to repeated and 
sometimes audacious experiment, and the perform- 
ances have insensibly taken on more of Berkshire 
and England and have perhaps shed something of 
Athens and the Mediterranean. Still the production 
is first-rate, and the impression received is one of 
most effective loveliness of sound, spectacle, move- 
ment, and, above all, speech. 

As explained by Bellamy, the present production 
(1952) of Antigone set out to underline the conflict 
between the power of the State, represented by 
Creon, and the individual, Antigone. Therefore the 
stage was divided into two halves. On the left was 
the dominating, oppressive entrance to the palace; 
on the right there was open space, which would sug- 
gest the idea of freedom of the mind, freedom to 
choose and to fight for what one believes is right 
against the most powerful forces of King and State. 


Movement of the Play 

As presented, then, Antigone is first seen against 
the background of sky; and as she looks out she sees 
in imagination the unburied body of her brother 
Polyneices. When she goes at the end of the first 
scene, she is drawn by some inner force against 
which nothing can fight. 

For the earlier part of the play Creon stands 
against the background of the palace. The figures of 
his guards, often seen through the closed gates, sug- 
gest the power that is his. Then Antigone is taken 
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and led into the palace, but she is not forced to go; 
she has made her choice and goes of her own free 
will. 

Gradually Creon is driven away from his dominat- 
ing position, with the palace as his background; first 
by his own son Haemon, whose strength is greater 
than his father’s, though the latter fatally persists 
in sending Antigone to her death; then by the 
prophet Teiresias, who now takes the dominating 
position on the stage; he stands above Creon in front 
of the palace. The power of the gods is stronger than 
that of any tyrant. Creon can still choose, but he 
makes the choice too late, having insulted the gods in 
his arrogance. The tyrant has tried to be stronger 
than the gods. He calls to his guards and rushes to 
save Antigone and Haemon from death. Soon, to the 
sound of music the sad procession comes back, bear- 
ing the body of Haemon who had killed himself, 
faithful to his love for Antigone. 

Now there is nothing but sorrow for Creon. As 
he mourns over his dead son, a servant tells how 
Eurydice, his wife, has also died by her own hand. 
Then he is alone; only his servant is there to com- 
fort him, and he goes back, a sorrowful, broken man, 
to his kingdom from which we saw him come at first 
all-powerful, sure of the right of kings. 

So much for the producer’s interpretation of the 
play. 

Musical Accompaniment 


The music of the play was handled by Ronald 
Woodham. It is perhaps best described by Mr. Wood- 
ham himself: 


The musical treatment of the choruses must always pre- 
sent difficulty to the modern producer of Greek drama, and it 
cannot be claimed that the method adopted in Antigone offers 
more than a very tentative solution of the problem. Music is 
used to accompany the spoken words of the chorus; no at- 
tempt is made to base its style on that of the few extant 
examples of ancient Greek music, but the extensive employ- 
ment of solo wind-instruments finds support in what is known 
of performances in the theatre of classical Greece. The music 
is scored for flute, oboe, cor anglais, and percussion. There 
are one or two purely pictorial passages, but in general the 
attempt is made to convey the prevailing moods of the chorus, 
and on occasion to emphasize the underlying rhythm of the 
words. There is no systematic use of the device of leitmotiv, 
though the oboe tune which occurs at the beginning and end 
of the play as well as in the fifth chorus may be felt to have 
some special association with the central figure of the tragedy. 


The present writer thought the music was ex- 
tremely well done. The roll of the drums at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the play was effective. At 
the beginning it set a solemn tone for the evening; 
at the end it brought home the tragic conclusion. 
Occasionally the music was somewhat too loud and 
tended to drown out the chorus a bit. This was per- 
haps remedied in the second and following perform- 
ances. In general the instruments chosen very effec- 
tively brought out the moods of the choruses. 

Quite a large cast was employed, each part being 
taken by a different actor. Besides Antigone and 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Christmas and the Hope of Peace 

“And suddenly there was with the angel,” says 
Saint Luke in his inspired account of the first Christ- 
mas, “a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth among men of good will.’” Peace 
was a constant message of the Savior as he sojourned 
among men; “Peace be to you!” was His first word 
on that momentous occasion, when, after His resur- 
rection, He appeared in the closed room, in the midst 
of His disciples, and showed them His pierced hands 
and His side—pierced in His ineffably loving wish to 
make peace possible for mankind. 

The Christmas message, “peace on earth,” is, to 
be sure, the culmination of a long tradition, the 
climax to the hopes and prayers of a troubled people 
who, in the Old Testament story, looked forward to 
the coming of Him who would loose men’s souls 
from their shackles and once again lay open to them 
the high destiny that had been theirs in the begin- 
ning. But it is most interesting to see in the Christ- 
mas message of “peace,” a culmination, too, of a 
pagan expectation—the realization, in a sense, of a 
prophecy fulfilled teste David cum Sibylla. 

Officially, at the time of Christ’s nativity, the 
pagan world was at peace. The gates of the Temple 
of Janus were closed, as is mentioned by Burchett 
in her monograph on Janus in Roman Life and Cult 
(p. 39), one of the few instances of that condition 
since the very founding of Rome. Unwittingly, the 
first city of the pagan world was adapting itself to 
the coming of the Prince of Peace; in a sense far 
more exalted than Vergil understood in what the 
Christian world was long to regard as a Messianic 
eclogue, it could be said of the era then being initi- 
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ated: incipient magni procedere menses, “there will 
begin the processional of the mighty months.” 

The slightest contact with classical literature re- 
veals the consuming and repeated longing for peace 
among Greeks and Romans. Bacchylides (frag. 13 
Bergk) has a paean on its blessings, beautifully 
rendered by Symonds—following in part: 

To mortal men Peace giveth these good things: 

Wealth, and the flowers of honey-throated song; 

The flame that springs 


On carven altars from fat sheep and kine, 
Slain to the gods in heaven . ‘ 


Aristophanes, writing in the grim days of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, made peace a constant theme—and 
there is a serious, earnest note underlying the broad 
farce of a Dicaeopolis in the Archanenses, a Try- 
gaeus in the Paz, a Lysistrata in her own play. 

Rome in the last days of the tottering Republic, 
distracted by civil wars and their multitudinous 
evils, found peace the consummation of all that was 
desirable and good. Octavian, says Tacitus in the 
opening chapter of his Annales, “when the entire 
state was wearied with internal strife, received it 
under his control with the name of prince.” Thus 
he ushered in what came to be designated the bona 
pax Romana, the ‘‘good Roman peace.” 

Horace mirrors the same desire in his ode to 
Pompeius Grosphus (Carm. 2.16) ; Paul Shorey has 
reproduced the opening in English sapphics: 

Peace the sailor prays on the wide Aegaean 

Tempest-tossed, when gathering wracks of storm cloud 


Hide the bright moon’s face, and the stars no longer 
Shine on his pathway. 


And Tibullus, to whom Peace personified is candida 
and alma, “‘bright’’ and “fostering,” looks back with 
longing on the mythical days of Saturn’s tranquil 
reign, when the age was one of simplicity and mutual 
forebearance (1.3.35-50, 35-36, 47-48) : 

Happily then men lived, in Saturn’s kingship aforetime: 

Not then as yet was the earth cut into lengthening 
Battle Alig there were none, nor wars, nor yet 
had the craftsman, 
Cruel and savage in skill, fashioned the warrior’s 
sword. 

Greek and Roman, to be sure, even though in their 
better aspirations they turned to philosophy for 
peace of mind and soul, were all too prone to think 
of peace in its material blessings and comforts. 
Theirs was not, could not be, the hope for that peace 
that surpasses all understanding—that of which 
Saint Paul says to the Colossians (3.1): “And may 
the peace of Christ reign in your hearts; unto that 
peace, indeed, you were called in one body.” Yet 
peace, in some sense, pagan and Jew did both avidly 
hope for; and it was to all men of good will that the 
sublime message of Christmas hope was proclaimed: 
Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis.—W. C. K. 
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Amicis Periodicae Nostrae Universis 
Ferat Dies Nativitatis Domini 
Pacis Munera et Sanctae Laetitiae 


Da nobis, quaesumus, omnipotens Deus: ut 
qui nova incarnati Verbi tui luce perfundi- 
mur, hoc in nostro resplendeat opere, quod 
per fidem fulget in mente. Per eumdem 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum Filium 
tuum. Qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate 
Spiritus Sancti, Deus: per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. Amen. — Oratio in Nativitate 
Domini, ad Secundam Missam, in Aurora. 


BASE ESA ER ER OLR EL CA ST ES LN CET CET EN OT A 





Antigone in Greek 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Haemon and Ismene, Creon and Teiresias and Eury- 
dice, there were a guard, two messengers, and the 
leader of the chorus. In addition to the leader, there 
were nineteen others in the chorus, giving an even 
ten for strophe and antistrophe. There were also 
a herald and trumpeter, eight Theban guards, the 
boy attendant on Teiresias, and two women atten- 
dants on Eurydice. The total cast thus came to 
over forty. 


Avoidance of Masks and Buskins 


No masks or buskins were used, as was mentioned 
earlier. Antigone was portrayed by a youth who was 
made up as a brunette; he was shortish, about five 
feet four. The writer thought he was too obviously 
a boy: his voice was a bit too husky and, though 
Antigone should be a forceful character, he was too 
much a man. Ismene, on the other hand, made up as 
a blonde with hair high on her head, fitted the part 
well. She was definitely a less forceful type, yielding 
to the decision of Creon. Creon and Teiresias, the 
other two main characters, were well done, as was 
Haemon. The costumes of all the characters seemed 
definitely what one would have met in Athens. All 
the characters of the play were boys of the college, 
therefore between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. 

The chorus did extremely well. The costumes and 
make-up could have had more variety ; there seemed 
to be about three different kinds of wigs and three 
different kinds of colors to the costumes ; and though 
the wigs and costumes were modified for each mem- 
ber of the chorus, one was conscious that basically 
there was not much variety. In other words, there 
was lacking the real diversity of the persons one 
would meet on the street in Athens. 

But the performance of the chorus made one soon 
forget all this. These youngsters entered into the 
spirit of the occasion as veterans. There was a 
solemnity and grandeur about their movements and 
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the recitation of the choral parts. At times half of 
the chorus would recite a strophe and then again 
only five or six members. The recitation never 
dragged. The occasional putting of incense on the 
fire added tremendously to the religious character of 
the drama, as did the appeals to Zeus and the Sun, 
which occur in the various choruses. 


Reaction to the Performance 

Finally, a word about the reception of the play. 
The audience would have been made up of parents 
and friends of the students, many of them former 
students themselves, and of many instructors in the 
classics from colleges and universities all over Eng- 
land. The audience was requested not to move about 
in the theater during the action of the play nor to 
applaud before the final drum roll. It was one of the 
most attentive and interested audiences the writer 
has ever seen, more so than many an audience at 
religious services. When the final drum roll died 
away, there was a tremendous burst of applause. 
London papers were very favorable in their com- 
ment, finding only minor points for improvement. 

Hillard Leon Brozowski, S.J. 

Jesuit Novitiate, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Latin in the Seventh Grade? 

For many teachers this question will seem more 
than academic, since they will find no immediate 
possibility for beginning Latin in their schools 
earlier than the ninth grade. Yet there is something 
of a tradition for Latin in the seventh grade which 
now should be nourished; in 1938-1940, in Kansas, 
for example, a total of 1,629 students were taking 
Latin in the seventh grade in twenty-four junior 
high schools. In larger schools and under broad- 
minded, cooperative principals Latin might well be 
introduced in that grade. The General Report of the 
Classical Investigation calculated in 1923-1924 that 
over the United States only six-tenths of one per 
cent of the total high school enrollment in all sub- 
jects (940,000 in that year) was studying Latin in 
the seventh grade, while 40 per cent of the total 
enrollment was studying Latin in the ninth grade. 

In Europe it has long been the custom for children 
of eleven and twelve to begin their Latin at that age. 
Nearer home, Maurice Lebel has told us' that the 
average boy begins Latin in the twenty-seven Cath- 
olic secondary schools of French Canada at the age 
of twelve or thirteen and continues the study until 
he is eighteen or nineteen. The classics are required 
in these schools. The work in Latin in the lower 
forms (equivalent, roughly, to our junior high 
schools) includes at least two short Latin composi- 
tions and two translations each week. In addition, 
each boy prepares a certain number of lines or pages 
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of Latin which he is to explain and translate indi- 
vidually in class. Composition is emphasized, Ro- 
man history is studied, and Latin literature is 
learned in the later years of the six-year course in 
the manner of a survey. Four prose and poetry 
texts are completed each year. The average boy is 
fond of Latin, although markedly less interested in 
Greek ; few of the students carry on with the classics 
in the university, but those few are quite well 
trained under this system. Emphasis is laid through- 
out the program upon accuracy of performance, not 
upon wide or rapid reading. 


Adaptations for Seventh Grade Latin 


Latin in the seventh grade must, of course, be 
adapted to more immature minds, for whom an in- 
flected language is a formidable problem when they 
know so little of the grammar of English itself. The 
texts must be simple but perhaps no simpler than 
the Ullman-Henry books. The course needs to be 
carefully integrated with the work of the ninth and 
later years to avoid overlapping and duplication. 
Provision has to be made for extra reading in the 
later grades for those who begin Latin in the sev- 
enth grade; if possible, these students should be 
taught in a separate section. The problem of giving 
college credit for entrance to Latin students who 
begin in the seventh and eighth grades needs to be 
solved. Less outside work should be required; ex- 
perience shows that the most effective learning done 
by the seventh graders takes place in the classroom 
under skillful teachers. Emphasis on forms and in- 
flections, plenty of drill, and not too much grammar 
seem to prove more satisfactory in the seventh grade 
than more ambitious objectives. 

What are the advantages of beginning Latin in 
the seventh grade? They are obvious and important. 
First, the facts of Latin vocabulary and its elemen- 
tary grammar can be taught to children of eleven or 
twelve more easily than at a later age, since much 
Latin-learning requires memory work primarily. 
The child is more amenable to drill, and his mind is 
more plastic. Montaigne, we recall, learned his 
Latin at the age of six. I can recall how easy Ger- 
man was for me when I began it in the seventh grade 
during the First World War, before hysteria forced 
the schools to drop German. In the seventh grade 
the teacher is not so rushed for time as in later 
grades. Latin students can develop a keen interest 
and pride in reading Latin as an elective; it should 
be carefully pointed out that only the better students 
are to be allowed to study Latin. The most obvious 
advantage will be the improvement of the junior 
high school student’s command of English in prepa- 
ration for ninth grade work. Furthermore, there is 
no doubt that more Latin in the junior high will 
serve to counteract the wide tendency to level up the 
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elementary school into the junior high school, con- 
trary to what should actually be done: to extend the 
senior high school downward to the seventh grade. 


Necessar y Co nditions 


Latin can be successfully introduced to the sev- 
enth grade, assuming authorities are sympathetic to 
the idea in the first place, if the following conditions 
can be created: (1) Latin should be elective; (2) 
only better students should be allowed to elect it, as 
a privilege; (3) the texts should be quite simple; 
(4) the best teachers should be assigned to seventh 
grade Latin classes; (5) the seventh grade work 
should be carefully integrated with that of the 
senior high; between seventh and eighth grades stu- 
dents often show a marked difference in abililty; (6) 
the problem of entrance credits for college should be 
solved, but college entrance need not be overempha- 
sized as an incentive to take Latin so early. 

As a last resort, Latin can be brought into courses 
in General Language if room for it can be found no 
other way. Latin would logically form a large part 
of such a course anyway. For some reason, probably 
the attractive name which sounds like something 
very new and thus highly adapted to advertisement, 
“General Language” appeals to certain principals 
who resist and scorn language studies of the more 
conventional kind. The teachers themselves, to con- 
clude, have a job of missionary work in introducing 
Latin in the seventh grade. 

A final comment and footnote on bibliography.’ 
H. C. Nutting once reported enthusiastically on the 
study of Latin in the junior high schools of Califor- 
nia, when that state seemed to be pioneering in its 
introduction so early. The most significant literature 
on the status of junior high school Latin down to 
1932 has been handily assembled in Mark E, Hutch- 
inson’s Outline and Bibliography of a Latin Teach- 
er’s Course. Of this literature I have found particu- 
larly helpful articles by Carr, Clark, Indall, Kelly, 
McWilliams, and Nutting. I have found the Report 
of the Committee on Junior High School Latin of 
the CAMWS, published in 1930, lacking in details 
concerning performance results of seventh grade 
Latin students as compared with senior high stu- 
dents, and containing much of the vagueness lan- 
guage reports of this kind often reveal.’ 

University of Kansas Levi Robert Lind 


NOTES 

1 “Latin and Greek in French Canada,” CJ 41 (1946) 
320-322. See also Lebel’s excellent book, L’Enseignement et 
l'étude du grec (Montreal 1944). 2 H. C. Nutting, CW 7 
(1914) 154-157, 8 (1915) 172-175; Mark Hutchinson (Ann 
Arbor 1940) 4-5 (complete only to 1937); CAMWS Report, 
CJ 24 (1929) 697-702, 25 (1930) 61-68, 161-169. 38 Pertinent 
for foreign language below the secondary level, though Latin 
is not directly involved, is: Theodore Andersson, ‘Towards 
World Understanding: A Language Experiment in the New 
Haven Summer Training Schools,” School and Society 76 
(November 1, 1952) 273-277. 
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Breviora 


For Specificity on the Latin-English Question 


Messrs. Ginn and Company publish a little thrice-a-year 
journal, What the Colleges Are Doing, which, in connection 
with advertising of textbooks, furnishes comment upon the 
contemporary educational scene, largely derived from the 
speeches and papers of college and university presidents. The 
selections are painstakingly chosen. The journal is a nice, 
polite contribution to the formulation of ideals in education. 
But the adjurations and admonitions it provides, being almost 
completely of a general nature, and couched in general terms, 
lack definite value to those who are uncertain as to details. 

In the Fall (1952) number, President Margaret Clapp of 
Wellesley remarks that “. . . at Wellesley most of our energy 
is centered on living fully this year, with just enough glances 
back and ahead to keep to our main course.” But this state- 
ment, splendid as far as it goes, leaves us without knowledge 
of just what the speaker means by looking back, and just how 
her looking ahead corresponds thereto. 

Consider the matter of language in education. President 
Clapp and the other college and university executives who 
have contributed thoughts on what the colleges are and should 
be doing all agree, it may be guessed, with Professor Norman 
J. DeWitt, of the University of Minnesota, that “language is 
the one common denominator above the level of pure biological 
function in a physical world,” and that therefore the health 
of our speech must rank as the most fundamental object of 
curricular concern. 

Therefore I would ask these ladies and gentlemen: ‘When 
you look back at the past of English, do you, or do you not, 
see Latin as an essential adjunct study for those who would 
be exponents and teachers of English in its wider reaches 
and deeper applications?” It is important that they say 
publicly and positively what they think in this connection, 
because most of the professional educators, those who pre- 
scribe what shall be taught in the teachers’ colleges and the 
primary and secondary public schools, when they look back, 
either do not see Latin at all, or see it with contempt or in- 
difference. When President Clapp urges backward glances, 
they may nod their heads in vague approval, but while she, 
if my guess is correct, looks back to accept Latin, and looks 
forward to include and to honor it, they look back to reject it, 
root and branch. 

The foregoing remarks (in essence) I mailed to a number 
of the contributors to the Fall (1952) issue of What the 
Colleges Are Doing, with the thought of publishing their 
reactions to them.! One reply came, from the president of a 
state university, whom I will not name here, as I wish to 
take issue with his fairly non-committal attitude. This is his 
letter: “As I look back at my past experience with English, 
I do see Latin as an important adjunct study. While not 
wishing to enter into the controversy of the requirement of 
Latin for advanced degrees, I am ready to testify as to my 
own experience. I am glad I studied Latin, and I have seen 
to it that all three of my children have studied it.” 

Now vast numbers of people know that Latin is “impor- 
tant.” What they want to know is: Is it more important than 
something else that may be enjoying present preference? Is 
it in fact essential, or is it not? 

Furthermore, why shall not college or university presidents 
“enter into controversy’? Are they to leave intellectual de- 
cisions to the deans of instruction? It is not an easy thing to 
secure concrete answers from our very educational leaders to 
specific questions on the needs in American education.’ 

A. M. Withers 
Athens, West Virginia 
NOTES 

1 See also the author’s “Professors of English on the Latin 
Question,” The Educational Forum (1949) 219-225. Copies 
are available, gratis, from the office of THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN, upon receipt of a self-addressed, three-cent stamped 
envelope. 2 Offprints of the author’s “Latin, Romance, and 
Germanies,” Journal of Higher Education 23 (1952) 156-159, 
are available at ten cents each, from him, at Athens, West 
Virginia. 





Asinus vel Asina: Corpus Peccati 


From time immemorial the ass has appeared in literature 
and without as a symbol. Ancient Egypt, for example, let the 
head and ears of the ass stand as a sign of ignorance, for 
the animal’s dullness and obstinacy were perhaps already 
proverbial in those early times. 
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In Greece and Rome, as Olck indicates in an exhaustive 
study (PW, s. v. “Esel’’), the ass might also symbolize lasciv- 
iousness or gluttony (cf. the delightful article by Kathleen 
Freeman, “Vincent, or the Donkey,’ Greece and Rome 14 
[1945] 35-36). 

It seems nowhere clearly pointed out, however, that in 
Christian times asinus or asina—sometimes the diminutives 
—might designate what Saint Paul described (Rom. 6.6) as 
the corpus peccati, the human body as subject to concupis- 
cence, and therefore to be held under iron control. 

Who first was responsible for such symbolism remains 
unknown. Paulinus of Nola writes briefly (Carm. 24.617), 
sit fortis anima mortificans asinum suum. His contemporary, 
Jerome, as we expect, holds forth in warmer fashion as he 
relates (Vita S. Hilar. 5) what remarks the monk, Hilarion, 
when tempted, addressed to his body: 

“Ego, inquit, aselle, faciam ut non calcitres; nec te hordeo 
alam, sed paleis. Fame te conficiam et siti; gravi onerabo 
pondere; per aestus indagabo et frigora, ut cibum potius 
quam lasciviam cogites.” 

How widespread the symbolism became I am unabie to say. 
A clear-cut example occurs much later than Jerome in a 
minor work of the well known satirist, Nigel Wireker (fl. 
1190). He writes in his Vita S. Pauli (186-193), 

. . - quod mens optat, discit caro subdita velle. 

Sic iter axa suae regit et moderatur asellae. 

Axa regens asinam mens carnis habens dominatum 
Dicitur. ... 

Hic igitur, cuius regitur caro sicut asella, 

Non queritur, nec enim patitur ferra foedaque bella. 

More examples I suspect occur in mystical or ascetical 
literature where symbolism and allegory play so large a part. 

Leo Max Kaiser 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 





Amphitryon 39? 


Perhaps no play in the entire corpus of classic drama has 
been imitated or adapted more than the Amphitryo of 
Plautus. Some few years ago the famous husband-wife team 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne appeared on Broadway 
in the comedy named Amphitryon 38, so called because ac- 
cording to the researches of M. Giraudoux, it was the thirty- 
eighth known adaptation of Amphitryo 1 by Plautus. Per- 
haps there were other adaptations which escaped his notice, 
but he vouches for at least that many. 

Recently a new Brazilian play was produced at the Copaca- 
bana Theatre in Rio de Janeiro by the company of Fernando 
de Barros. It was exceptionally well appreciated by the audi- 
ence and the critics; it received the gold medal, and its author, 
Guilherme Figuereido, was presented with the diploma 
awarded to the year’s best author. The play, which might 
have been called Amphitryon 39, is entitled Um Deus Dormiu 
la em Casa (A God Has Slept in the House). 

The Portuguese Amphitryon departs considerably from the 
legendary material in many respects, but the traditional 
situation of the Plautine comedy is neatly preserved. The plot 
carries with it an impelling conviction; in the hands of the 
Portuguese playwright, General Amphitryon has a much 
more convincing reality and the plot a very ingenious veri- 
similitude. Could it be that the whole tale, that the whole 
legend of the marvelous birth of Hercules, may have origi- 
nated in some such intriguing way, as the Portuguese de- 
scribes, by some clever Amphitryon in real life? At any 
rate, the Portuguese version saves the face and character of 
Jupiter. He is a much more dignified and respectable person 
than he appears to be in Plautus’s play and various adapta- 
tions thereof. 

The principal dramatis personae in the plot of the Brazilian 
comedy follow the traditional situation with, however, cer- 
tain interesting innovations. Amphitryon is a famous gen- 
eral but, like Mezentius, he is a contemptor divum. He has 
been wedded to Alemena, a very pious lady whose belief and 
love for the gods is so great that, as a simple act of devotion, 
she is ready to receive Jupiter as a paramour. The Portu- 
guese playwright then introduces a new character, Teiresias, 
the old Greek diviner of the Theban legend, who predicts that 
a man will enjoy Alemena’s favor while her husband is away 
at the wars. 

On the battlefield this situation troubles Amphitryon. He 
abandons his troops for a night and returns home, disguising 
himself as Jupiter. When Alemena welcomes him he explains 
that he has come to protect her virtue. But her beauty, love- 
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liness, and simple piety overcome him, and the prediction of 
Teiresias is fulfilled. 

Sentinels have been posted around the house to guard the 
home of Alemena during the battle. They have seen a light 
in the house and have heard voices and conversation between 
Alemena and a man on the night of the battle. Amphitryon 
finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. Rumors fly. If the 
stranger is Amphitryon, then he is a deserter from his army. 
If the stranger is an ordinary mortal, then Alcmena is an 
adulteress. When finally questioned, Amphitryon, the con- 
temptor divum, declares that it was Jupiter who was with 


Alcmena. 

D. Herbert Abel 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 





Awards Offered by the CAMWS 


Two offerings of considerable interest are being currently 
announced by The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, through the Chairman of its Committee on 
Awards, Professor Charles R. Hart, of Emory University 
(postoffice: Emory University, Georgia). They are the Del- 
camp Greek Scholarship Award and the Semple Scholarship 
Grant. The Deleamp Award, available to a college under- 
graduate completing work during 1952-1953 for a degree at 
a duly accredited institution within the territory of the 
CAMWS, provides $500.00, as an aid for study towards a 
Master’s degree with a major in Greek. The grant is made 
on the basis of a questionnaire and an examination in Greek 
at sight. The Semple Grant provides $250.00 for a teacher 
of Greek or Latin at a secondary school within the territory 
of the CAMWS, as an aid towards a summer (1953) at the 
American Academy in Rome; in addition, the Academy will 
remit the $100.00 tuition fee. 

Persons interested in either of the awards are asked to 
write to Chairman Charles R. Hart. 





Classical Languages and Medicine 


L. R. Lind, professor of Greek and Latin at the University 
of Kansas, will read a paper on “Classical Languages in 
Medical Education,” at a Symposium of Premedical Educa- 
tion, to be held, following a luncheon, in the Daniel Boone 
Room, Hotel Statler, Saint Louis, on Sunday afternoon, 
December 28, at 2:00 o’clock. The Symposium, entitled as a 
whole “The Social Sciences and Humanities in Medical Edu- 
cation,” is being sponsored by Alpha Epsilon Delta, national 
premedical honor society, in cooperation with AAAS Section 
Nm (Medicine), Section K (Social Sciences), and Section Q 
(Education), at the Meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Norman F. Witt, premedical 
adviser at the University of Colorado, will preside and make 
“Introductory Remarks.” In addition to Mr. Lind’s paper, 
there will be three others: “The Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities in Medical Education,” by Dean F. J. Mullin, Chi- 
cago Medical College; “Sociology in Medical Education,” by 
Dr, Harold W. Saunders, professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology at the State University of Iowa; and “History in Medi- 
cal Education,” by Dr. Edwin H. Ackerknecht, professor of 
the history of medicine at the University of Wisconsin. 
Reservations for luncheon accommodations ($3.25 including 
gratuities) may be made with the Banquet Manager at Hotel 
Statler, or with Dr. Maurice L. Moore, Alpha Epsilon Delta, 
7 Broadside Circle, Bronxville 8, New York. 





Psephologist, a Neologism 


In the present post-elections months, it is interesting to see 
the continuing activity of the classical languages towards the 
providing of new terms for new ideas. In Inside the ACD 
5 (1952) 2, a publication of Harper and Brothers illustrating 
the American College Dictionary, attention is called to a 
special news item from Ithaca, New York, where Cornell 
University had had on its summer faculty a visiting British 
“psephologist,” David Butler, professor at Oxford. Mr. 
Butler, explaining that he had cooperated in some statistical 
matters with R. B. McCallum, author of a work on the 1945 
general elections in Britain, adds: “I became so fascinated 
on the subject of elections I decided to specialize in it. . . . So 
he suggested I call myself a psephologist—a word taken from 
the Greek for ‘pebble’-—you know how they used to hold their 
elections by dropping pebbles in a box.” 
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Whitney Secondary Teachers’ Fellowships 


A significant report on the progress of the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation Fellowships for High School Teachers 
is carried in School and Society 76 (October 11, 1952) 235- 
236. THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN called attention editorially 
to the inception of the program several months ago (28 
[1952] 42), following an earlier account, also in School and 
Society (75 [February 2, 1952] 76), noting that the Founda- 
tion Fellowships were intended to improve high school teach- 
ers’ instruction in the humanities, through “a year’s univer- 
sity study, with programs especially designed for their in- 
struction and for the exchange of experience.” The first 
group of such teachers, working under the program in the 
present academic year 1952-1953, includes the fields of En- 
glish, social studies, Latin, French, and the fine arts. This 
original “pilot program” selected public high school teachers 
from ten states, representing four large sectors of the United 
States. 

For 1953-1954, qualified teachers from the following six- 
teen states may apply: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. Those selected from these states, as the later 
article in School and Society points out (p. 236), “will attend 
either Columbia or Yale University during the school year 
1953-54, with full salary, tuition, and transportation paid by 
the foundation.” Application must be made before December 
15, 1952, to the Division of Humanities, John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





Salute to The Humanities 


Received at the office of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN is volume 
11, number 1, of The Humanities, the classical bulletin of 
Boston College, published by the department of classics of 
that institution, with its contributions regularly by students. 
The present number, dated as “Winter 1951,” runs to forty- 
four pages of a variety of offerings, including spirited origi- 
nal English translations from authors Greek and Latin. It is 
well printed and attractively set up. That a student venture 
of this sort should persist so long, and so successfully, is 
surely to be placed in rebus notabilibus. To The Humanities, 
congratulations and a vivat! 





Foreign Language Study for the Task Ahead 


A very interesting contribution detailing the local Confer- 
ence of Foreign Language Teachers is reported (pages 48-80) 
in the Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service: College of 
Education, University of Kentucky (24 [March 1952] Lex- 
ington, Kentucky), containing the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Educational Conference and the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the theme of the meeting being “Education 
for the Task Ahead.” Included among the language papers 
are: “Languages for World Leadership,” Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
University of Kentucky; “Language Students Learn What 
They Practice,” Stephen W. Corey, Teachers College, Colum- 
hia University; eight papers on the theme “Languages for 
the Task Ahead”; and “The National Education Plan of 
Peru,” Colonel Juan Mendoza Rodriquez, minister of public 
education of Peru. 





American Academy in Rome Appointments 


Lily Ross Taylor, professor of Latin and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed 
professor-in-charge of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome, according to announcement by 
James Kellum Smith, president of the Academy. Lawrence 
Richardson, Jr., has accepted the position of field archaeol- 
ogist for the academy; under the general supervision of Miss 
Taylor he has the task of conducting the academy’s excava- 
tions at Cosa. Both appointments were for one year, beginning 
October 1, 1952. 





The Album, Hellas 


Recently received at the office of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
is Hellas, a folder or album containing sixteen beautifully 
executed photographs of Greek scenes from ancient days until 
modern. Sent by the Executive Committee of the National In- 
stitute, in Athens, and edited by V. Papaioannou, it has a fore- 
word by Spyros Melas, member of the Academy of Athens. 
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Book Reviews 


Eyvind Johnson, Return to Ithaca: translated from the 
Swedish (Strdndernas Svall) by M. A. Michael, with a 
Preface by Mark Van Doren. London and New York, Thames 
and Hudson, 1952. Pp. ix, 474. $4.00. 


Return to Ithaca is the Odyssea of Homer brilliantly re- 
told as a modern novel by Sweden’s distinguished novelist, 
Eyvind Johnson, author of the great political novel, “The 
Krilon Group.” As Mark Van Doren observes in the Preface 
to the book, “The novel is for now; the poem is for ever; and 
both gain by the company they keep.” He would assure the 
reader, quite unnecessarily in the case of the classicist, that 
the novel is by no means a substitute for the original nor 
intended to make the Odyssea unnecessary or to cause it to 
become ignored. 

The Return to Ithaca is a novel for mature readers, not a 
simplified children’s story of the original. In the portrayal of 
character, psychoanalysis, arrangement of the different 
threads of a rather complicated plot, and in the narrative 
itself, the novel offers a fascinating story for the general 
reader and brings added delight to those who are familiar 
with the story as Homer tells it. 

The classical student will find it interesting to compare 
Homer’s literary art with modern literary conventions. He 
will note, for instance, the different method of character por- 
trayal. In Homer he will recall that delineation of physical 
features is left almost entirely to the imagination of the 
reader. Homer’s characters reveal themselves mainly through 
their own actions and words. Their physical appearance may 
be described by a mere epithet, or by some general observation 
such as that made by the old men on the wall concerning 
Helen’s beauty. Johnson, on the other hand, relying freely 
on his own vivid imagination, gives extended word pictures of 
the physical and emotional natures of his characters. Odys- 
seus is represented as a battle-scarred warrior or as a weary 
voyager, striving against almost insurmountable difficulties to 
return to his beloved home, wife, and son. And yet, when he 
does arrive within easy reach of his goal, he becomes The 
Hesitant One who feels the distance of time even more keenly 
than he had of space. He had been strangely attracted to 
Calypso and struggled with mingled emotions when the time 
came for him to leave her. At times he is haunted in his sleep 
by the thought of his conduct at the fall of Troy, especially in 
his ruthless slaying of the young Astyanax. Throughout the 
novel he is a man whose actions are motivated largely by his 
own doubts and aspirations. 

Penelope appears as a woman of middle age, still very 
attractive, a mixture of Aphrodite and Demeter. Melantho, a 
young slave girl of easy morals, plays, as one might expect 
in a modern novel, a more important role than she does in 
Homer. Eurycleia, the faithful old slave, is an indispensable 
member of Penelope’s household. Helen, now in middle age, 
resorts freely to the use of cosmetics in an effort to retain 
her youthful beauty. Nestor is now a decrepit old man, in all 
but the final stages of senility. All of these, as well as 
Telemachus, the suitors, and all the other fascinating char- 
acters of the Odyssea, take on new significance through the 
lively imagination of the novelist. 

Homer’s gods are also represented in a way suited to the 
demand of the modern reader. Divine intervention, although 
less obvious than it is in Homer, runs like a thread through- 
out the action of the novel, but with less justification, for 
human passions and the mind are in themselves sufficient 
motivating forces. The novel could conceivably exist without 
the gods, and suffer no essential loss in the development of 
plot. Their absence, however, would result in a distinct loss 
in Homeric flavor, and it is to the credit of Johnson that he 
retains them. 

Johnson follows Homer’s method of interweaving the vari- 
ous threads of the story until, with the return of Odysseus 
and Telemachus to Ithaca, they come together. The novel, 
however, follows a more consistent parallelism of action. For 
each chapter on the fortunes of Odysseus there is a corre- 
sponding chapter on the career either of Penelope or of Tele- 
machus. The novelist has thus permitted himself to devote 
about as much attention to the scene at Ithaca as to Odysseus. 
Not until the fourth chapter from the end (chapter xviii) 
do we find the beggar in the palace at Ithaca planning with 
his son and others the destruction of the suitors. This is 
skilled craftsmanship, for suspense is thereby maintained 
right up to the end of the book. 

Graydon Wendell Regenos 
Tulane University 
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Alfred Carey Schlesinger, Livy: With an English Transla- 
tion, in Fourteen Volumes, Volume 13 (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary). Cambridge, Harvard University Press; London, Wil- 
liam Heinemann, Ltd., 1952. Pp. vii, 425; 6 maps. $3.00. 

With this volume the Loeb Classical Library series on 
Livy, which was started in 1919, is only one volume away 
from its conclusion. The service done by this series to Livian 
studies is beyond praise. In this thirteenth volume, which 
includes books 43-45, the events narrated cover the years 171- 
167 B. C., particularly the Macedonian War and the victories 
of Lucius Aemilius Paulus. 

The text used does not follow any previous edition in par- 
ticular, although confessedly all subsequent emendations to 
the editio princeps, and specifically the edition of C. Giarra- 
tano (Titi Livi ab Urbe Condita, 41-45 [Rome 1933]), 
have been constantly consulted by Mr. Schlesinger. The trans- 
lation is impeccable; and although the Latin text is very 
closely followed, no sacrifice to its clarity in English is made. 
The rendition of some terms is highly effective, as for in- 
stance “catch-basin” for impluvium. 

The volume includes also an Index of Names and six fold- 
ing maps, which are very helpful as guides to the historical 
places mentioned by Livy. The first five maps are based on 
Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus, while the last one (of Rome) is 
taken from O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom. Of par- 
ticular interest is the Appendix at the end of book 43 (pages 
87-88), which gives an interesting if somewhat far-fetched 
interpretation of the reason why Livy mentions specifically 
the intercalations of the years 169 B. c. (43.11.13) and 167 
B. C. (45.44.13). I have great respect for Unger’s theory, 
which is based on Macrobius 1.15 and is here followed by 
Mr. Schlesinger. But we all know too well the political aim to 
which the intercalation was sometimes devoted to accept 
wholeheartedly an interpretation based on the scanty evi- 
dence adduced. 


Saint Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont 


Armando O, Citarella 


L. A. Post, From Homer to Menander: Forces in Greek 
Poetic Fiction (The Sather Classical Lectures, Volume 23). 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, The University of California Press, 
1951. Pp. 333. $3.75. 


Homer, the tragic poets, and Menander provide the ma- 
terial in which Professor Post traces “the forces seen and 
felt in fiction that relate it most closely to life and make it 
important morally and philosophically as well as artistically” 
(2). A final chapter, a thorough-going critique of Aristotle’s 
“theory of fiction,” is especially helpful in understanding the 
author’s own critical position. He concludes that “Aristotle’s 
philosophy was ill designed to evaluate the function of art 
and literature in human life” (268). “Aristotle is but a pedes- 
trian guide to Greek poetry” (245), and “he had no carefully 
considered philosophy of fiction, or indeed any philosophy of 
art in general” (247). “Aristotle treats works of fiction for 
the most part by objective analysis—as specimens rather than 
as channels of power conveyed from the author to the actor 
or reciter and through him to an audience” (246). 

Post’s concept of the critic’s task is thus infinitely wider 
in scope than Aristotle’s, and to it he brings not only a thor- 
ough knowledge of his authors and their culture but also a 
remarkable familiarity with modern literature and psy- 
chology, and especially of oriental culture. Much illustrative 
material, often drawn from surprising sources, is to be found 
in some fifty pages of notes. The ambitious aims of a book 
whose “main concern . . . is with fiction as the art that de- 
picts all the potentialities of human life” (2) are at once its 
strength and weakness. Just as some readers may feel that 
Post hardly does justice to Aristotle in his own enthusiasm 
for a wider interpretation of fiction, so they may feel, with 
the reviewer, that the author has scattered his shot too 
widely, and that many of his remarks are too general and 
unprecise to be really helpful. In part this may be due to a 
fondness for cliché, which shows itself, for instance, in the 
discussion of Penelope and in chapter seven, entitled “Vacilla- 
tion, Burlesque, and Variety.” But one is always aware of a 
scholar’s great sympathy for his subject, and the chapter on 
Menander, coming from a specialist, is particularly welcome. 
The book is dedicated “To five great teachers,” and the reader 
can well believe that these pages are the fruit of the experi- 
ence of an equally fine teacher. It is also, perhaps, the de- 
ceptive sense of mastery over universals which the classroom 
can give that keeps this work from being a truly original 
contribution. 

Michael Hamilton Jameson 
University of Missouri 
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Charles Edgar Little, The Institutio Oratoria of Marcus 
Fabius Quintilianus: With an English Summary and Con- 
cordance, two volumes. Nashville, Bureau of Publications, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1951. Pages 346, 286. 
$6.00; separate volumes, each, $3.50. 


With a jacket title Quintilian the School Master, the 
present .wo volumes are a posthumous work by Charles 
Edgar Little, whose association with George Peabody College 
for Teachers spanned a full half-century. At his death in 
1945, the volumes were almost ready for the printer; the 
task of seeing them through the press was happily assumed 
by a former pupil, colleague, and long-standing friend, 
Eugene Tavenner, emeritus director of the department of 
Latin at Washington University, now living in active re- 
tirement at Boothbay, Maine. 

The first volume contains a Preface by Little, an apprecia- 
tive “Charles Edgar Little of Peabody,” by A. L. Crabb, an 
Editor’s Note by Tavenner, and a Foreword by Little includ- 
ing the purpose of the two volumes: “not an edition, not a 
commentary, but a combination of the two” (p. 11). There 
then follow the twelve books of the Institutio Oratoria, given 
in running English summary form, in accord with Little’s 
announced purpose to present Quintilian’s “essential ideas 
with adequate completeness” (p. 12). In books 1, 2, 10, and 
12, moreover, the original Latin text and the English sum- 
maries are interspersed, the Latin being that of Butler’s text 
in the Loeb Classical Library translation. The remaining 
eight books have no interspersed Latin. 

The second volume includes . following chapters: iy 
“Quintilian’s Life and Career;’ neg gong writings ;” 
iii, “The Influence of Quintilian’s. Work: ic , “Manuscripts 
and Editions;” v, “Quintilian’s Place in " hawsation ;” vi, 
“Concordance,” with the general subdivisions “Education,” 
“Quintilian as a Manual of Rhetoric,” “A Reader’s Guide to 
the Best Authors,” and “Moral Duties of the Orator;” 
vii, ‘De Memoria;”’ viii, “Sententiae Memorabiliores;” “Bibli- 
ography ;” “Index to Words, Phrases, and Titles.” 

Of the “Concordance,” Little himself says in the first 
volume that it is hoped that it “will serve the purposes of 
both a commentary and an index,” and “not on particular 
passages, as they occur, but on passages grouped according 
to ideas” (p. 5). And, again of the “Concordance,” he adds: 
“T present this part of the work as my distinctive contribu- 
tion (and I earnestly hope that it will be a contribution) to 
the understanding of Quintilian’s actual values for his own 
generation and the possible values for our modern world” 
(p. 12). The “Concordance” occupies the major portion of the 
second volume, pp. 41-245. It is generously packed with a 
considerable variety of interesting and helpful information. 

The “Sententiae Memorabiliores” of the same second vol- 
ume, pp. 254-277, represent a discerning choice; for a type 
of readers who may well be appealed to by this work it is 
perhaps unfortunate that these sententiae appear in Latin 
only, without English translation. 

As a whole, the two volumes are a welcome addition to the 
all too limited work now being done on Rome’s greatest pro- 
fessional teacher. Though not intended primarily for the 
scholar and philologian, they will yet be essential to the 
scholarly library; and they will have a place in listings of the 
history of education, as well as in the larger listings of works 
on the cultural past. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 





The first glimpse we obtain of a national comedy 
in Italy is in those charming sketches which Horace 
and Vergil give us of rustic merry-makings at 
harvests and vintage festivals, in which nct only 
rude dances found a place, but a kind of rough 
banter in Saturnian verse was exchanged between 
peasants wearing masks of bark rudely improvised 
for the occasion.—R. Y. Tyrrell. 





Culture may be defined as a realization of one’s 
complete individuality in terms of the finest thoughts 
and feelings of great men.—W. Fitzgerald, S.J. 
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Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E, Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan- 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 


Each, $2.95 


° 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each. 50c 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. 
» Each, $1.50 

Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
Each, $1.25 


e 
William C. Korfmacher 


OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
. $2. 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Sense-Line Texts ... 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA 


Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 
@ 


Address: 
The Classical Bulletin 
3650 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


All items are sent postage prepaid if 
remittance accompanies the order 
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